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Selections for Reading are given with primary 
reference to the immediate needs of the be- 
ginner. The manual impresses one as ad- 
mirable both as to what it has in common 
with our best Old English Grammars, and as 
to what it gives us from the special point of 
view taken by the editor. In the opening 
section, for example, the brief chapter on The 
Order of Words is especially timely, such a 
chapter having rightful place in any grammat- 
ical study of pre-Chaucerian English. We 
could wish that the author had not condensed 
it so rigorously from the earlier form in which 
he presented it.* Old English Prose Compo- 
sition has not as yet been sufficiently empha- 
sized in our college class-rooms. This, to our 
mind, is the chief excellence of this little 
manual. Hence, in Part 11, at the end of each 
chapter, there are brief Exercises, illustrating 
the grammatical principles of the chapter; 
the translation of Old English sentences into 
Modern English, and Modern English into 
Old English, the Exercises, in each case, being 
preceded by a vocabulary suited to the sen- 
tences submitted. This part of the manual is 
executed so judiciously that the student who 
masters it will have received invaluable bene- 
fit. In fine, these Exercises constitute an Old 
English Lesebuch, so that the very limited 
Selections for Reading in Part m.may escape 
the adverse comment of the critic. Even as it 
is, however, it might have been well some- 
what to have extended them. The Glossar- 
ies at the close of the book, Old English-Mod- 
ern English, and Modern English-Old English 
are helpful, though not qnite full enough, the 
second of these Glossaries being required by 
the method of the book as one of Prose Com- 
position. 

In a word, the Manual is just what is now 
needed by " beginners " in Old English, and 
may thus be safely commended to our college 
professors engaged in this line of teaching. 

T. W. Hunt. 
Princeton University. 



GOETHE S POEMS. 

Goethes Gedichte. Auswahl in chronologi- 
scher Folge, mit Einleitung und Anmerkun- 

* Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, New Series, Vol. i. No. ». 



gen von Ludwig Blume, Professor am K. K. 
akademischen Gymnasium in Wien. Wien: 
Verlag von Karl Graeser. 8vo, pp. xxv, 278. 
No great poet has more faithfully reflected his 
intellectual and moral experiences in his lyri- 
cal poetry (using that term in its most elastic 
sense) than Goethe, and as most of these ex- 
periences were interesting or important, a 
chronological study of his lyrical poetry proves 
remarkably fruitful of inspiration. Further- 
more, as he was affected at different times by 
virtually all the literary and artistic ideals that 
have played a part in Europe, such a study, if 
properly conducted, may be expanded into a 
history of aesthetics. He begins by showing 
the influence of the Bible and of Klopstock 
(in Gedanken iiber die Hollenfahrt Jesu Chris- 
it), then come Rococo and Franco-Greek 
ideals, which in turn are followed by the 
healthy principles underlying popular poetry 
and the incipient influence of Greek art-ca- 
nons. These latter become paramount just 
before, during, and after the Italian journey. 
Towards the end of the century, Goethe re- 
turns to his first love, popular poetry (in Mai- 
lied, Das Blamlein Wunderschon, etc.), and 
later goes to Oriental poetry for new inspira- 
tion, and for relief. The experiences of 
Goethe the man are reflected in his love 
poetry, and such poems as Muth, Seefahrt, 
Wanderers Nachtlied I, Der Schatzgraber, 
Mich nachzttbilden, umzubildeu, etc. 

Precisely because Goethe's lyrical poetry is 
such a subtle exponent of his life and times, 
many teachers have doubtless felt the need of 
an edition presenting it in chronological order 
(I had myself attempted such an arrangement 
of the most important poems before I knew 
the book under discussion), and hence will 
feel grateful to Professor Blume for an ad- 
mirable little work, which is characterized 
throughout by thorough, and in many cases 
by remarkable scholarship, and by sound en- 
thusiasm. 

The selections are arranged according to 
three periods, from 1765-1774, from 1775-1786, 
and from 1787-1832. The first is subdivided 
into two sections, from 1765-1769, and from 
1770-1774, the third into three sections, from 
1787-1797, from 1 797-1814, and from 1814-1832. 
The second section of the third period might 
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have better been begun with ZVr Schatzgrd- 
ber. The change in Goethe's mood is to my 
mind most strikingly reflected in that poem. 
The poems (150 in all) are selected with great 
care and skill. As Blume says in the Intro- 
duction : "Ein volliges Einverstandniss wird 
sich dariiber [that is, the principles which 
should guide such selections] ja nie erzielen 
lassen." Yet it cannot be denied, that some 
poems were omitted which probably every 
teacher would regard as very desirable, if not 
necessary. So Der untreue Knabe, of which 
Hehn makes so much in his Gedanken iiber 
Goethe, p. 71, is one of the most powerful pro- 
ductions of the first period. Similarly An den 
Mond ("Fullest wieder Busch und Thai ") is 
one of Goethe's most exquisite gems. We 
miss it with regret, especially as it would have 
been most suggestive to point out the great 
increase in depth of genuine feeling in it over 
the graceful An Luna from the Leipziger 
Liederbuch. Again why was Das Blumlein 
Wunderschbn left out, in which Goethe be- 
trayed such perfect mastery of that simplicity 
and tenderness which characterize popular 
poetry ? In this ballad and in Fruhling fibers 
Jahr Goethe describes flowers with more deli- 
cate precision, perhaps, than any modern 
poet, not even excepting Shelley in the Sensi- 
tive Plant. Blume reprints so many of Goethe's 
sonnets that we cannot quarrel with him for 
selecting only one of the love-sonnets ("Ihr 
liebt und schreibt Sonette,") yet many of the 
others are remarkably delicate. The English 
speaking student would have been much stim- 
ulated by comparing Goethe's cycle of love- 
sonnets with Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from 
the Portuguese, and Rossetti's House of Life. 
A complete idea of Goethe is impossible with- 
out an appreciation of his humaneness. This 
trait which marks him one of the most charac- 
teristic and one of the noblest of modern poets 
finds powerful expression in Der Gott und die 
Bayadere and Der Paria. We look for both 
of these in vain in Blume's book. I am aware 
that neither is quite proper in a narrow sense, 
and hence may, perhaps, have no place in a 
schoolbook. It is a matter of regret, how- 
ever, that this kind of propriety should have 
to determine a scholar's choice. 
The notes are excellent from beginning to 



end and show intimate familiarity with Goe- 
the's works, with the literature on Goethe, 
and with the writings of Goethe's contempo- 
raries. The little essay Uber Goethe's freie 
Silbenmasse (pp. 112-119) is a good instance of 
Blume's scholarship and helpful method. It 
should be mentioned in connection with the 
" Knittelvers " referred to on p. 115, that the 
history of this form of verse has lately been 
written by Otto Flohr (Geschichte des Knit- 
telverses vom ijten Jahrhundert bis zurjugend 
Goethes, Berlin : 1893.) See the suggestive 
review by A. Koster, Anz. f. d. Alt. xxi, p. 
100). The notes on Heidenroslein, p. 123, on 
Adlernnd Taube,p. 127, on Prometheus, p. 143 
on Seefahrt, p. 159, on An die Cicade, p. 171, 
on Sprichwortlich, p. 231, are especially con- 
spicuous for completeness. Among these 
again should be mentioned particularly those 
on An die Cicade, in which Blume shows with 
more thoroughness than any other commenta- 
tor how many influences were at work about 
1780 to increase Goethe's interest in antiquity. 
For Herder took up the Greek anthology 
about that time, Knebel was deeply interested 
in the Classics (and later published translations 
of Propertius and Lucretius), Wieland brought 
out the first samples of Horazens Briefe in 
1781, and in 1777, 1778, 1779 appeared parts of 
Voss's Odyssee, followed in 1781 by the com- 
plete translation. An appreciation of this 
strong wave of Classical sympathies in Ger- 
many at that time, helps us to understand the 
force with which Goethe turned to Greek 
ideals long before he went to Italy. In his 
poems, Grenzen der Menschheit, p. 36, is 
the most powerful expression of this change 
towards the Greek "Weltanschauung," to- 
wards ideals of humility and self-control ; 
among the larger works it is, of course, the 
Iphigenia. As a matter of fact, self-conquest 
became from about this time on the great aim 
of his life, and Blume might have quoted this 
significant sentence from Goethe's Diary (May 
13th, 1780): "Ich will doch Herrwerden. Nie- 
mand als wer sich selbst verlaugnet ist werth 
zu herrschen und kann herrschen." In deal- 
ing with English-speaking students, these 
inner struggles of Goethe cannot be dwelled 
upon too much, in order to dispel the silly 
view, current among even the cultured in this 
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country and in England, that Goethe was mor- 
ally contemptible. 

But this interest in Classical literature and 
art spoken of above, was not confined to the 
continent, and again the American student 
should be made aware what enormous influ- 
ence antiquity had on many English poets, 
Goethe's contemporaries. Wordsworth's atti- 
tude towards life had much in common with 
Goethe's (although that fact does not seem to 
be generally appreciated); in him, too, we find 
that antique respect for self-conquest. In 1814 
he wrote the Laodamia, in which fine expres- 
sion is given to the ancient ideal of self-control 
in the words : "The Gods approve the depth, 
and not the tumult, of the soul." Shelley's 
predilection for antiquity in his letters from 
Italy is most striking, and culminates in those 
charming words found in a letter to Peacock, 
from Rome, written March 23d, 1819: "You 
know not how delicate the imagination be- 
comes by dieting with antiquity day after day." 
These examples might, of course, be multi- 
plied ad infinitum. But antiquity influenced 
(and to a certain extent still influences) men 
not only in literature, and it would have been 
very stimulating if Blume had pointed in the 
notes to the Classicism in the plastic arts dur- 
ing Goethe's lifetime; Winckelmann.R. Mengs, 
David, Canova, Thorwaldsen. All these facts 
help the student to appreciate that Goethe 
was simply the most talented expoaent of 
great forces at work in different parts of 
Europe ever since the Renaissance, and re- 
taining almost their full vigor throughout the 
eighteenth and a large part of our century. 

Every teacher will be grateful to Blume for 
sometimes reprinting older readings of poems- 
The student thus gets an insight into Goethe's 
artistic methods. 

The notes on the poems from the Leipziger 
Liederbuch (p. no) may now be supplemented 
by a reference to Strack's Goethes Leipziger 
Liederbuch. (Giessen : 1893, see Werner's 
review, Anz.f. deut. Alt. xx, p. 353.) In the 
notes on Prometheus, p. 143, the difference 
between the antique view of Prometheus and 
Goethe's view during the " Sturm und Drang" 
period might have been pointed out. ^Eschy- 
lus cannot side with the rebel, Goethe does at 
this time. In other words, he had not yet 



caught the spirit of antiquity. A comparison 
between Goethe's conception of Prometheus, 
that of -lEschylus, and that of Shelley always 
proves one of the most suggestive studies in 
" Kulturgeschichte " a student can undertake. 
Herbstgefuhl (p. 151) has found a sympathetic 
and artistic interpreter in Corvinus. His essay 
(Herbstgefuhl. Gedicht von Goethe, Vxo%xs.mm. 
des Gymmasiums zu Braunschweig : 1878), 
which seems to have escaped Blume, will be 
found remarkably appreciative and helpful (cf. 
also Hehn, p. 308). Wonne der Wehmuth: (p. 
28 ; Notes, p. 154) is not only characteristic for 
the sentimentality of the eighteenth century 
(which Goethe later so completely outgrew), 
but is valuable as suggesting an interesting 
' ' Kulturstudie. ' ' For whenever culture began 
to blend into hyperculture, there were men 
who wore their grief "as a hat, aside, with a 
flower stuck in it." Consequently even cer- 
tain periods of antiquity, and the Renaissance 
knew this morbid love for grief, this reveling 
in sorrow. Euripides, as the first classical 
Greek poet with modern tendencies, speaks 
of the insatiable pleasure in grief (" a 8e ait\- 
T/tiroS xdprf yoeov ;" Supplices 79); Ovid, the 
exponent of an age that had much in common 
with the eighteenth century, delights in weep- 
ing (" est qusedam flere voluptas," Tristia, 
»v, 3, 337) ; again Petrarch, the first truly mod- 
ern man, exclaims " Lagrimar sempre k'l mio 
diletto," (Sonnet 171, Part 1, ed. Scartazzini), 
and " Io son di quiei che il pianger giova 
(Canz. iii, Part 1). (Cf. Biese, Entwickelung 
des Naturgefuhls bei den Griechen," p. 48; 
" Entwickelung des Naturgefuhls bei den Rs- 
tnern, p. 119 ; and Entwickelung des Natur- 
gefuhls im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit, p. 
140). This form of morbidity has not died out. 
Schack (to mention only one of many 
modern poets) gives us an apotheosis of grief 
in his Weihe des Schmerzes (Werke, iv, 17). 
" In mich mit langen durst'gen Zugen sauge 
ich deinen [thatis, "des Schmerzes"] Odem." 
It is characteristic of Goethe that even he, the 
healthiest of men, knew this unhealthy mood, 
but that he matured beyond it. — In the notes 
to Gesang der Geister fiber den Was sent (p. 
168) one looks in vain for any attempt at an 
interpretation of the poem. It is not as lucid 
as some people would have us believe ; in fact, 
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it is often misunderstood. A thoroughly sat- 
isfactory interpretation by Hehn may be 
found in the Goethe-Jahrbuch, xv, 125. — Two 
important essays on Ihnenau (p. 179) have ap- 
peared since Blume's book : one by Suphan 
in the Deutsche Rundschau for November, 
1893, and another by Duntzer in the Zeitsch. f. 
d. Philologie, xxvii, 72. Both are useful for a 
better understanding of this poem. In con- 
nection with Zueignung (p. 183), the English- 
speaking student should note that the princi- 
ple expressed in stanzas eight and nine under- 
lies Tennyson's The Palace of Art. The 
notes on Mignon (p. 185) say too little of the 
order of the stanzas and their import (cf. my 
Deutsche Gedichte, p. 284). It is useful to re- 
mind the English-speaking student when read- 
ing the seventh Roman Elegy (p. 191) how 
much Italy has meant to several English poets. 
In the notes to Alexis und Dora (p. 199) no 
attempt is made to explain " schmerzliche 
Freude." No interpretation so far offered 
seems satisfactory. — The remarkable similarity 
of thought between Goethe's sonnet Natur 
und Kunst (p. 72, Notes, p. 223) and Words- 
worth's sonnet " Nuns fret not at their con. 
vent's narrow room," again shows that the 
"Weltanschauung" of the two men had much 
in common. Both sonnets praise restraint in 
art and are consequently characteristic of their 
authors. For Goethe and Wordsworth are 
the only two great poets whose art is charac- 
terized by self-restraint in an age of ill-balance 
and artistic license. Itis significant for Goethe 
that he should have had first to overcome a 
strong dislike for the sonnet, and quite in 
keeping with his universality that he should at 
last have taken it up, and then cultivated it 
with so much interest. Thus the sonnet, that 
refined and difficult form of verse, did not 
pass the most catholic of poets unnoticed, on 
its vast journey through the world's literature. 
Blume hardly mentions one of the most de- 
lightful features of Goethe's lyrical poetry ( 
that is, the part played in it by nature. (See 
on this subject : Biese, Die Entwickelung des 
Naturgefuhls im Mittelalter und in der Neu. 
zeit, Leipzig : 1892, p. 358 ; Hehn, Gedanken 
iiber Goethe, p. 281; and J. A. Symond's essay 
entitled Landscape in his Essays Speculative 
and Suggestive.) Goethe and Wordsworth 



are, perhaps, the greatest of all interpreters of 
nature, and although Goethe's nature-sense is 
best shown in Werther and in Brief e aus der 
Schweiz, it is very conspicuous, too, in the 
lyrical poetry. In the poems of the Leipziger 
Liederbuch, we find the conventional Rococo 
view of nature, then, all at once, under the 
influence of popular poetry, there appears a 
perfectly correct and unconventional interpre- 
tation. This sudden change may best be seen 
by comparing Willkommen und Abschied with 
the earlier poems. Mailied and Auf dem See 
are remarkable for correct and refined charac- 
terizations ; no less so are some of the later 
poems, like Das Blumlein Wunderschon and 
Friihling ubers Jahr. Goethe also masters 
the art of giving "couleur locale." See es- 
pecially, stanzas one and three of Mignon, the 
seventh Roman Elegy ; in Alexis und Dora a 
Southern background is skillfully suggested 
without descriptions. — Lastly, Goethe's artistic 
tact in his personifications of nature (" Natur- 
beseelungen ") should be appreciated. Even 
in his early poems he avoids exaggerations ; 
whereas more modern men like Heine are apt 
to say almost burlesque things (cf. the essay 
on Goethe's Herbstgefuhl mentioned above). 
Even Shelley and Keats sometimes overdo. 

Blume's book will be found most useful and 
satisfactory, and should be very warmly re- 
commended for both class and seminary work. 
C. Von Klenze. 

University of Chicago. 



THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. 

Richard the Second, edited by C. H. Her- 
ford; Macbeth, Hamlet, and A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, edited by Edmund K. 
Chambers; Julius Ccesar and Twelfth 
Night, edited by Arthur D. Innes ; As 
you Like It, edited by J. C. Smith ; Rich- 
ard the Third, edited by George Macdon- 
ald ; Henry the Fifth, edited by G. C. 
Moore Smith. Boston : D. C. Heath and 
Co. 
The edition of Shakspere's plays published in 
England as the Warwick Shakespeare is ap- 
pearing in this country under the more sug- 
gestive name of the Arden Shakespeare. The 
feature that is emphasized by the editors is the 
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